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rPPuE first Monday in next month, September 4th, will be Labor Day# 


day set aside by an act of Congress, making it one of our few nation 


holidays, and the first and only one in honor of Labor. Some of our n@ 


members may not know how it happened that Labor was so favorab 
recognized that a holiday in its honor was created, but, the fact of 


matter is, the Labor Movement sponsored the bill before the United State 


Congress and since then many states have declared it a holiday. 


It was the custom for many years in all large cities to hold parad@ 
on that day and as the smaller cities became organized they also hej 


parades, so since the very beginning it has been a gala day for Labor. 

While in some cities and towns parades still take place, in ot 
localities they have gone over to other forms of celebrating the day, sué 
as holding monster mass meetings, with plenty of music and promine 
speakers delivering addresses on Labor or other topics of the day afi 
times. Many picnics are held with the whole family of each worker 
attendance; with games of all kinds for the children and grown-ups, 
well as the old-timers. The automobile has, of course, contributed a k 
towards the success of these affairs, as every member of the family 
climb in and be on his way. Also many Labor papers get out a specif 
Labor Day issue containing articles on the many phases of the ta 
Movement which are well worth reading. 


We say to our membership, if a celebration is held in your city B 


sure you attend and help not only to swell the crowd but do what you 
in your own way to make it a success. Of course we know that maf 
plan to spend that week-end visiting relatives or friends at some distal 
point, forgetting altogether the day—Labor Day—set aside by our gove 


ment that it might be celebrated in a fitting manner by the toilers.—J. M. ¢ 





* 
AN MEMBER working for a firm or employer who has a signed agre 


ment with his local who works for or accepts less than that callé 
for in the scale, or returns any part of it—called a kickback—to the bog 


or any of his straw-bosses, if found guilty by the executive board of hi 
local, need not expect any chance of appealing to this office. Any membh 


who will do such a thing must be afraid he will lose his job if he doesn’ 
and does not have any confidence in himself that he can work in any othéj 
place. Report your case to your business agent or to your union, whem 


there is no agent. It is not fair to you, to your union, or to the firm tha 
pays the union scale, and the sooner your agent gets this information th 
better it will be for everyone, and it won’t take much time to see that 


is all cleaned up even if the local union has to tie up the firm until it agre@ 


to pay what the scale calls for when it accepted and signed it with tt 
local, Sometimes men tell the truth about such firms after they ha 
been thrown out or fired, but it is too late then as far as they are concerned 
_ They expect to be helped just the same although they did not in the firs 
place help themselves as they should have done when a trick of this kin 


was tried on them. Of course, the firm may not have asked the membé 


about it, but if he reports it to his union they will be called to time fot 
not carrying out the agreement with the local.—J. M. G. 
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Mr. Babson Defends War 


The Journal in a recent issue has 
pointed out our jumping into a Euro- 
pean war would mean the destruction 
of labor standards and probably the 
destruction of labor unions, an article, 
we are not displeased to say, which 
received national circulation and gen- 
eral commendation. 

Since then the European war talk 
has abated, though another scare may 
break out in the headlines almost any 
day. 

From the general reaction, we sup- 
posed no one wished or could make a 
case for war. 

However, we counted without Roger 
W. Babson, the eminent statistician 
and financial forecaster of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. Roger thinks war “might 
be just what the doctor ordered for 
American business.” 

“We will,” says the report from 
Wellesley Hills, “take over world 
trade, world manufacture, world 
financing. Our huge surpluses of 
wheat, cotton and metals will be used 
up. Millions of dollars in gold bullion 
shipped to this country and Canada 
in the last six months from France 
and England would provide the buy- 
ing power.” 

Roger is wrong in his reasoning, 
but assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment he is right, what more obscene 
and indecent argument for war could 
anyone present? 

Profit ! 

The last war proved conclusively 
that war is not profitable. 

Much of our present troubles are 
due to our part in the late war before 
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and after we formally entered it. Our 
way in was paved by the very thing 
Babson now urges as “just what the 
doctor ordered.” 

It may be for the speculators to 
whom Babson appeals. Speculators in 
blood! Gamblers in liberty! 

Labor won the last war. 

It won’t stand for another. 

It is not interested in the kind of 
profits Babson predicts. 

And somehow, we hold to the belief 
that Congress, in whom the war mak- 
ing power is vested, will listen to, 
among others, the voice of Labor.— 
Bricklayers’ Journal. 


That Armament Race 


A billion dollars a month for war 
materials—that is the price the world 
is paying for the mad race for arma- 
ments. The Bank of International 
Settlements, at Basel, Switzerland, 
revealed this week that six times as 
much money is being poured into in- 
struments of destruction as during 
1938, with the tendency toward 
greater rather than smaller expendi- 
tures. The nations which are striving 
for military supremacy have a bear 
by the tail and dare not let go. If they 
should suddenly reduce expenditures, 
the report contends, there probably 
would be a disastrous economic col- 
lapse. If expenditures continue, the 
collapse will come just the same. 

The outlook might be regarded by 
Americans with greater complacency 
were they not participating in the 
dance of death. Since our own United 
States is responsible for about a sixth 
of the total expenditure, it would be 
the rankest hypocrisy were it to as- 
sume a “holier-than-thou” attitude 
towards European nations which are 
laying their subsistence on the altar 
of Mars. 

Three things have combined to 
postpone the expected war crash in 
Europe. 

First, France’s blunt refusal to 
make territorial concessions to Mus- 
solini and Poland’s yet blunter and 





more important refusal to give Hitler 
his will in Danzig have given a jolt to 
the war-makers of the two dictator- 
ships. They have confirmed the strong 
belief growing for more than a year 
that Hitler, at least, is a coward. 

Second, the (more-or-less) demo- 
cratic powers of Europe have been 
encouraged by this evidence of Nazi 
weakness. 

Third, the anti-Chamberlain senti- 
ment in England is growing strong— 
though still much divided —that 
Chamberlain is now willing to talk 
terms of an alliance with Russia. 

The Wall Street Journal sees an- 
other deterrent in the fact that Nazi 
leaders have “so feathered their nests 
by acquiring vast properties” that 
they will hesitate about risking them 
in a war. Goebbels, Goering and 
others have been reported as seizing 
vast estates in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. This might work both ways, 
for reasons too long to state; but 
is well worth noting.—Bridgemen’s 
Magazine. 


Organization Is Safeguard for 
Labor’s Buying Power 


The purchasing power of working 
men and women depends on their 
wages. Their living standards are also 
hinged to the contents of their pay 
envelopes. One of the major functions 
of the unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is to safe- 
guard the buying power of the work- 
ers by throwing the strength of union- 
ism around wages and keeping them 
at decent standards. The success of 
trade unionism in this field is set forth 
in the current issue of the Monthly 
Survey of Business of the American 
Federation of Labor. In an instruc- 
tive discussion of “Workers’ Buying 
Power” the Survey says: 

“Because wage levels have held, 
maintenance of workers’ buying 
power has been a strong underlying 
force for recovery in the 1938 reces- 
sion and 1939 revival. The income of 
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non-farm workers this year has been 
well above last year. It has averaged 
$3,707,000,000 per month as com- 
pared to $3,565,000,000 last year in 
the first five months and $3,792,000,- 
000 in 1937 (same period). Workers’ 
income this year has been 4 per cent 
above last year. 

“Cost of living, however, is nearly 
2 per cent below 1938 so that buying 
power of non-farm workers has aver- 
aged 6 per cent above last year. 

“The gain in workers’ buying 
power, together with more liberal 
spending of other groups, has lifted 
consumer buying 9 per cent above last 
year; and because inventories are low 
and production last year lagged be- 
hind buying, this year’s 9 per cent 
gain in sales to consumers has lifted 
production of consumers’ goods 10.5 
per cent above 1938. 

“Thus the strength of workers’ buy- 
ing power, due chiefly to maintenance 
of wages and partly to increased 
WPA, relief and unemployment com- 
pensation, is responsible for the vigor 
of retail sales this year, which is cited 
as a basic factor in the present upturn. 

“Workers’ buying power in 1939, 
when adjusted for changes in living 
costs, is exactly the same as in 1937 
(first five months). Total consumer 
purchases, however, are still 3 per 
cent below 1937 probably because 
other groups are not buying quité so 
liberally.” 


Reich Undersells Turkey in 
U. S. on Her Own Tobacco 


With great bitterness Turkish news- 
papers expose the fact that Turkish 
tobacco, recently sold to the Reich, is 
now being resold to the American 
market at prices lower than those at 
which the Turks sell directly to the 
United States. The Hour is advised 
that the Nazis are doing this for two 
reasons: 1. To “punish” Turkey for 
her pact with Great Britain. 2. To 
get in a hurry the desperately needed 
and highly appreciated U. S. dollars. 





Scientists and the Workers 


A new note on the attitude that 
scientists should have toward the 
masses who perform most of the use- 
ful work in the creation of wealth was 
sounded by Sir Richard Gregory, 
chairman of the new scientists’ divi- 
sion of the British Association, and 
Professor Levy, of Imperial College, 
at the recent meeting of the associa- 
tion in Manchester, England. 

Sir Richard told the meeting that 
scientists had for too long gone ex- 
ploring uncharted seas and brought 
back argosies laden with rich discov- 
eries which had been left on the quay- 
side of civilization to be misused and 
abused. 

“The scientist cannot absolve him- 
self from responsibilities for the prob- 
lems of life and labor resulting from 
creative scientific discovery,” he said. 

In the United States, scientists (in- 
cluding inventors) have been appro- 
priated dn a salary basis by our large 
industrial corporations and consigned 
to inventing labor-displacing machin- 
ery and methods to be installed for the 
sole benefit of those who live on inter- 
est and dividends regardless of the 
effect of such inventions and methods 
on the welfare of the masses without 
whose physical strength and mental 
ability very little wealth would be pro- 
duced. 

This grabbing the benefits of ap- 
plied science by investors was depre- 
cated by Professor Levy, who de- 
scribed at the Manchester meeting the 
chaotic effect of scientific changes and 
the problems with which scientists 
were concerned. 

“Science has opened up avenues of 
employment in new directions,” he 
said, “but it has created unemploy- 
ment in others it has closed. In creat- 
ing the chauffeur it has destroyed the 
cabby. 

“It has meant new life to some and 
misery and undernourishment to 
others. 

“It is entitled to judge efficiency in 
the way its results have been applied. 
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We are entitled to inquire whether the 
persistent large-scale unemployment 
during recent years is an efficient 
use of the community’s man power, 
whether undernourishment and mal- 
nutrition show wrong distribution of 
foodstuffs which science has helped 
to create, and whether the transfer of 
industries mean social efficiency.” 


U. S. Employment Service 
Places Ban on Furnishing 
Strikebreakers 


Washington, D. C.—William H. 
Stead, Acting Director of the United 
State Employment Service, issued an 
order prohibiting all affiliated state 
employment services from providing 
workers for employers involved in 
strikes and lockouts. 

It was stated that the order was 
entered after labor unions had com- 
plained that in some cases the Em- 
ployment Service had acted as strike- 
breaker. 

The new regulation reads as fok 
lows: 

“Unless otherwise provided by 
State law, the State Service shall re- 
quire that each employment office 
under its supervision refrain from 
referring any person to any position 
at any place of employment where 
there exists a labor dispute. 

“For the purpose of this rule, the 
term ‘labor dispute’ shall include any 
controversy concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment or concerning 
the association or representation of 
persons in negotiating, fixing, main- 
taining, changing, or seeking to ar- 
range terms or conditions of employ- 
ment regardless of whether or not the 
disputants stand in the proximate re- 
lation of employer and employee. 

“In carrying out this rule, the State 
director shall arrange with the State 
agency which receives notice of labor 
disputes for prompt notification of 
any labor disputes coming to the at- 
tention of such agency. Such notifica- 
tion shall be in writing and shall give 
the pertinent details of the dispute. 





“Tn addition, the State director shall 
arrange with the various union or- 
ganizations for prompt notification of 
any labor disputes in which such or- 
ganizations might be involved, which 
notification shall likewise be in writ- 
ing and shall set forth the details of 
the dispute. 

“The State director shall notify 
managers of all local offices to arrange 
with local labor organizations for 
prompt notification of labor disputes, 
which notification shall be in writing 
and shall set forth the details of the 
dispute. 

“In addition to the notice of labor 
disputes received from any State 
agencies or from labor organizations 
as set forth above, the State director 
and the managers of local offices, upon 
the receipt of information from any 
source as to the existence of any labor 
dispute, shall immediately verify the 
existence of such labor dispute by con- 
tact with the parties involved. 

“When notice has been received in 
accordance with the procedure set 
forth above that a labor dispute ex- 
ists at a certain place of employment, 
no person shall be referred to open- 
ings at such place of employment 
until such time as the State director 
has received notice from both of the 
parties involved that the labor dispute 
has been settled and has sent this 
notice to the local office. 

“The State director shall arrange 
for the same agencies and organiza- 
tions which gave notice at the begin- 
ning of the labor dispute to likewise 
give notice of settlement of such labor 
dispute. Each employment office shall 
keep a careful record of existing labor 
disputes in the area served by such 
office in which shall be recorded perti- 
nent information with regard to such 
dispute.”—News Letter. 


During the first quarter of this year 
ordinary life insurance in force in the 
United States increased by more than 
half a billion dollars, bringing the 
total past the $76,000,000,000 mark. 
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National Purpose Clear 


The debate over neutrality legisla- 
tion and the popular referendum be- 
fore declaration of war in part ex- 
presses a genuine difference of opin- 
ion as to the best way to stay out of 
war. In part it reveals the desire of 
certain types of men who hold places 
of power to retain for themselves and 
their class the right to decide whether 
or not to plunge the nation into war. 
And this must not be. 

Ever since our soldiers came home 
from France we have been groping 
for the road to neutrality. We have 
passed several laws, none of them 
strong enough and some suspiciously 
weak. But the national purpose is 
clear—to fix it so that no President, 
no small group of men, and not even 
Congress, could send our soldiers 
overseas again unless the plain people 
of America want them sent. And when 
ever did the plain people anywhere 
want to go to war? 

If the new neutrality act does not 
surely protect us against war-mon- 
gers and war-blunderers, then Con- 
gress will have to go at it again. And 
meanwhile let neither President nor 
Congress nor military men nor any 
other group dare to defy the real will 
of this people, which is to keep our 
independence by keeping us clear of 
all war and of all commitments to for- 
eign nations, whatever the pretext or 
the propaganda may be. 


The Transient Unemployed 
Problem 


The physical inability of large num- 
bers of the transient unemployed to 
perform hard manual work and the 
difficulty of providing work suitable 
for them is a problem that confronts 
administrators of work relief funds 
In every country. 


Frequently this lack of physical 
strength is due to the fact that the 
transients have been denied opportu- 
nity to earn the necessities of life and 


proper nourishment while living in 
idleness forced upon them. Definite 
proof of this condition was given in a 
recent statement by Hon. Norman 
Hipel, Labor Minister of the Province 
of Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Hipel reported that the experi- 
ence of Ontario with transient labor 
has been “most disappointing” for the 
reason that the majority of those reg- 
istered for heavy farm work were 
found to be physically incapable of 
doing the work usually required of 
hired help on farms. 

With regard to the physical condi- 
tion of the transient jobless Mr. Hipel 
said that of 116 who had recently ap- 
plied for heavy farm work only 61 
were sufficiently well nourished to 
pass the medical examination, and out 
of that number 20 were not even able 
to do light farm work. 


Every Little Bit Helps 


Washington, D. C. — Estimating 
that the national income during the 
first four months of 1939 totaled $21,- 
561,000,000, a gain of 2 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year, 
the Commerce Department said that 
the income received by employees dur- 
ing the four months was 4 per cent 
above the total for the like period in 
1938. 


Five-Day Week Extending 


New York, N. Y.—A “decided tend- 
ency” to apply the five-day week in 
industry, long demanded by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was re- 
ported by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York in announcing the com- 
pilation of the answers to a question- 
naire recently circulated among 111 
employers. 

The five-day week, the association 
said, covers some of the employees of 
86 per cent of the employers included 
in the questionnaire. Of this group 
61 per cent apply the five-day week to 
all employees throughout the year. 
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Good News From “Dust Bowls” 


The “Dust Bowls,’ American and 
Canadian, are staging a remarkable 
“comeback.” The same story comes 
from the semi-arid areas in Colorado, 
Oklahoma and other western states, 
and from southern Saskatchewan. 
“There is a lush greenness where there 
was once bald land,” is the way one 
writer phrases it. 

A few years ago the “experts” were 
telling us that these “Dust Bowls” 
were going back to the desert. Now 
there is a danger that other “experts” 
will set up the claim that Nature has 
relented, and that in the future we 
may expect good crops in the “Dust 
Bowls.” 

Official records of rainfall will not 
sustain either set of “experts.”” When 
“Dust Bow!” lands get enough rain at 
the right time, splendid crops reward 
the farmer’s toil. But in the United 
States, at least, that does not happen 
more than one year in five. If Nature 
would only take the farmer into its 
confidence and tell him when he could 
count on rain, the problem would be 
simplified. But Nature refuses to re- 
veal its secret, and the “Dust Bowl” 
farmer is forced to guess and the gam- 
ble in the long run proves disastrous. 

The cattle men say “Dust Bowl” 
lands were intended for grazing and 
should never have been cultivated. 
The chances are they’re right. 


Trade Unionism Protects the 
Pay Envelope 


Anti-union employers and the jour- 
nalistic hirelings often break out with 
allegations that working men and 
women do not realize tangible benefits 
from their membership in unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Included in the more 
tangible benefits of trade union or- 
ganization is the wage protection 
which unions give their members. 
The extent of this protection is vis- 
ualized in the current issue of the 





Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor in a 
discussion of wages during recent 
months. The Survey says: 

“Strong trade unions have main- 
tained wages during the 1938 reces. 
sion, so that in industry as a whole 
there were only small declines. Wage 
increases this spring have brought 
workers’ hourly earnings almost back 
to the 1937 high point. In 1937, earn- 
ings of factory workers reached an 
average of 6614 cents per hour in the 
last quarter; the 1938 recession re- 
duced this to 6314, cents in the third 
quarter, but by the first half of 1939 
earnings were back to 65 cents per 
hour. Wage cuts this year are giving 
place to wage increases. In 1938 cuts 
were reported affecting 376,000 of the 
6,900,000 factory workers covered by 
Labor Department records. Reports 
in 1939 (to April) showed less than 
9,000 receiving cuts and 19,000 receiv- 
ing increases.” 


The Poorer States 


Chairman Altemeyer of the Social 
Security board has told the Senate 
Finance committee that the Federal 
contribution to old age aid and to the 
blind should be varied in proportion 
to the wealth or poverty of the state, 
not made a blind 50-50 division be- 
tween Uncle Sam and the state. 

There are well grounded reasons for 
doing this, though it needs to be 
guarded carefully. Labor’s prime in- 
terest is to have competent payments 
made in these cases. There are states 
so poor that they can scarcely pay a 
half of the needed pension, and any 
well informed person can name them, 
North and South. Better to have more 
money come from the central govern- 
ment than not to have it come at all. 

There is no apportionment of the 
expenses of army or navy. There are 
times when social expenditures should 
be put, to some extent, in the same 
class.—Labor World. 
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A Union Man’s Duty 


The real work of labor organiza- 
tions, the work that will be lasting in 
its influence and beneficial to man- 
kind, is not found in the public func- 
tion of protecting the immediate 
rights of the laborer, but in the edu- 
cation which association develops. 
When the great body of working men 
know the economic law by which they 
are controlled; when they understand 
that the ills which they bear are the 
results of conditions within their con- 
trol rather than the perverseness of 
individual employers, when they un- 
derstand that they are responsible for 
injustice, for want, crime and wretch- 
edness, and that it is only because they 
have not learned the lesson and ap- 
plied remedies that the necessity for 
labor organizations has risen, there 
will be a better condition of the race, 
and the work of labor organizations 
will have been accomplished. As a 
means to this end, men should be 
taught to be brave, self-reliant and 
helpful to their fellow workers and to 
mankind in general; they should be 
taught that a man has only partly ful- 
filled his duty when he has informed 
himself; that he does the duty of in- 
forming his neighbor, and of using 
his influence, his voice, and his vote 
in the working out of the problems of 
government in their relation to the 
economic welfare of the people.—The 
Seafarer’s Log. 


Credit Unions Doing a Fine Job 


How can the ordinary man, who 
finds himself in need of a few dollars, 
avoid the clutches of Shylock? Five 
years ago, Uncle Sam offered a partial 
answer. Congress enacted a Federal 
Credit Union Act. 

The idea is that groups, working in 
the same plant or drawn together by 
other ties, should organize a union, 
contribute the necessary capital out 
of their own pockets, and extend 
credit to members for not more than 


1 per cent per month. Shylock charges 
not less than 3 per cent. 

Now comes the annual report of 
this unique system. Of 3,342 unions 
chartered, about 90 per cent survive. 
The membership has passed the 700,- 
000 mark. Loans for five years total 
$125,000,000. 

The unions have assets of $36,000,- 
000. This is increasing at the rate of 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a 
year. All belongs to the members. 

The managers of these credit unions 
have demonstrated they are good 
bankers. They have lost less than $1 
for each $1,000 loaned. 

Dividends of from 2 to 6 per cent 
have been paid on the money invested 
and during the last five years these 
dividends have totaled $1,513,000. 

Of course, that doesn’t show that 
Shylock has been put out of business. 
It does demonstrate what can be done 
when human beings cooperate wisely. 


48 Hours for Truckers Recom- 
mended at Geneva 


Press dispatches from Geneva, 
Switzerland, state that the commit- 
tee of the International] Labor Confer- 
ence appointed to draft a convention 
to regulate work hours in the road 
transport industry has decided on a 
forty-eight-hour weekly limit, with 
provisions authorizing competent au- 
thorities to permit a higher weekly 
limit for workers doing considerable 
subsidiary work or whose task is fre- 
quently interrupted by periods of 
mere attendance.—News Letter. 


Details Lacking 


An erudite professor, speaking at a 
gathering in President Roosevelt’s 
home county, told his audience that 
“it is not relief, but work, that will 
save society.” Now, if he would give 
details as to how to get work and get 
paid for it, about three million people 
on relief will make for jobs as fast as 
their legs can carry them. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


] HAVE just returned from Europe. I am writing this article from away 
down near Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the Pilgrims landed. I met 
and talked with the leaders of Capital, Labor and Government in many 
countries, especially Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
and Scandinavia. I will tell you later on about the Conference in Geneva 
held under the auspices of the International Labor Office. 


You and the whole world are deeply concerned with whether there is 
going to be another war over there. First let me say that no living person 
can tell what is going to happen; not even Hitler or Chamberlain. Why? 
Because no one wants war. War can take place as a result of an impulsive 
act by some individual in the aggressive countries. Next, every one on 
the British and French side believes there will be war. It cannot be 
avoided, they claim. Hitler, they say, must carry on or else be eliminated. 
No one can get much news out of Germany. I was down in Zurich, in 
southern Switzerland, where all, or nearly all, of the people are of Ger- 
man descent and speak the German language, and they are opposed to 
war but they believe it is sure to come. All the leaders over there disagree 
with me when I say it would be suicide for Germany to start war. Thuy 
have too much to risk. They are good business men. But the answer is, 
“They, the people, have little to say and the leaders are power drunk.” 
The militarists, who advise and somewhat control or influence Hitler, 
believe they cannot be defeated. They are reminded of 1914-1918 and they 
say that they, Germany, would have won but the leaders blundered. They 
say, “We will not blunder again, as we have different leaders, men from 
the ranks who know their business. Already we have proven that, as we 
have more than doubled German territory without firing one shot.” That’s 
true. The German war machine in 1914 was the most powerful in the 
world. That is also true of their present war machine—in men, well 
trained and equipped, in air force, in submarines, and in morale and disci- 
pline. Their navy is weak. 

Now then, about Italy. Mussolini is a powerful, able man. Some 
say he is a more able man than Hitler. ‘The Italian people want no war 
but the general opinion is that Mussolini is absolutely in the power of 
Hitler. In other words, he must go along “or else.” Italy is completely 
overrun by German propagandists. It is said this so-called “harmony” is 
forced. That may help England should war continue for two years. Ger- 
man officers will control Italian military movements, it is said. 

On the other side what is the situation? England and France will be 
supported by Poland, Roumania, Turkey, Switzerland, and many other 
small nations. There is complete unity in England today in favor of 
stopping the aggressors. One year ago it was different. I was in London 
in September, 1938, and I found many in and out of the Government 
believing England should keep out. Not so now. They feel they must save 
Europe to save themselves. England is building and building a war 
machine never equalled in history. For instance, a prominent leader ad- 
vised me there was an anti-air force of 100,000 trained men alone within 
London, to protect London and vicinity. Every day war is delayed 
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strengthens England. Some of us over here dislike the efforts of England 
and France to line up Russia. Well, the answer is, Germany was willing 
to agree to anything with the Soviets if they would join with them, even 
to the extent of betraying Poland and turning on Japan. Russia is not 
an “angel” but she relies more on the promises of England and France 
than on Germany. She remembers all the pledges broken by Germany; 
and when it was over this time Germany might forget. England and 
France, if they enter into an agreement with Russia, will do so with the 
consent and approval of Poland and Roumania. Poland has almost one 
million men ready for service. Roumania has plenty of men and is 
immensely rich in grain and oil. Germany needs both, but must conquer 
first to get them. Nearly all the powers of Europe will be against Ger- 
many except Italy. I talked in Geneva with representatives from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India. All they have in men, food, 
and money will be given to the Motherland in case of war forced on her. 
They don’t want war. They are as dpposed to it as you and this writer, 
but they say, “We must stop the war lords or be destroyed ourselves.” 
I think Germany knows the situation. They are shrewd, able men. That’s 
why I believe there will not be war. But, as stated before, one foolish act 
of an individual can destroy peace. I would not bet a nickel either way. 

Well, if war comes, you ask, how long will it last? What will be the 
result? My judgment, as a layman, is that it may last two years and that 
eventually the British-French forces will win. They must win, or else 
the result would be too terrible to contemplate. They state Capital, Labor, 
Religion and Liberty are destroyed in Germany as much as in Russia. 
They say over there that Russia is modifying her severe doctrines; that 
England will eventually influence Russia, if successful in this death 
struggle. Russia and England both hate Japan, for very good reasons. 
Japan wants England out of Asia and Russia out of Siberia. “The Orient 
for the Japs” is their war cry. Why do I think if war comes it will last 
only two years when the last war lasted four years? For these reasons: 
first, the destructive, devastating machinery of modern war equipment is 
so deadly and far-reaching no one can understand how it could last longer 
than two years. Picture, if you can, 10,000 airplanes swarming over 
London, Paris or New York, dropping thousands of tons of dynamite. 
Also try and realize deadly gases filling the air for hundreds of miles 
around you, killing everything with life in it. Of course there will be 
gas masks. They may help, but not much in certain districts. We don’t 
know what they have done in this line of destruction. We are only the 
multitude, but it is rumored that the gases are ten times more deadly than 
in the last war, and we know what that was. Men’s lungs were completely 
ruined. It would be better if those that were gassed had died at once. How 
can any war last more than two years under those conditions, and I have 
only scratched the surface. 

Then again, Germany cannot feed its people for a longer period than 
two years. Outside of Holland and a few small Balkan States, the rest 
of Europe and the world will be lined up with France and England, pour- 
ing money, food, war supplies, and in many instances man power, into the 
struggle against oppression, against Germany, as they see it. 

You think we can keep out; you listen to those self-protection patriots 
in the Senate of the United States. Don’t make me laugh. We will be in 
the struggle in one way or another in one year after it starts. Of course 
I want no war. Who is it that had his own in any way in the last war, or 
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who now sees men in every country crippled or maniacs as a result of the 
last war, that desires to live again through another? There are a million 
imbeciles in England and France as a result of the last war. They don’t 
want war over there. Neither do the peaceful people of Switzerland who 
work and toil honestly all day. But who can stand aside and see a madman 
beating up the innocent, defenseless, peaceful citizen that has done no 
wrong? I campaigned for Woodrow Wilson in 1916 on the platform that 
he “kept us out of war.” We won on that slogan, and six months later 
the patriots, helped by the blunders of the Germans, forced us into the 
struggle. I sat in Tomlinson Hall in Indianapolis on March 17, 1917, and 
I heard Mr. McCormick, then Congressman-at-Large from Illinois, call 
President Wilson a coward. He said in substance, “I have just returned 
from France and I have seen the roads of France covered with the blood 
of French patriots, and it is no exaggeration to say that their blood can 
be laid to the weakness and cowardice of the President of the United 
States.” If I, as a Labor man, had made that statement at that time I 
would have been imprisoned, as I should have been. But a Congressman, 
afterwards a United States Senator from Illinois, a millionaire, made it 
and he was a hero at that time, a great patriot. So you think we can keep 
out next time? We cannot, and those that tell you we can are playing 
to the galleries. Some of our Senators believe we should be neutral; in 
other words, close our eyes to the destruction of civilization. They quote 
the words of Washington, “European entanglements, etc.” It can’t be done. 
Washington lived in a different age. Washington was no coward. If he 
lived today he would fight for justice. It’s hard for me to say we will be 
in it. It’s hard to order a strike. But sometimes we are forced to do 
unpleasant things. As I said in Geneva, “We are nearer Europe than ever 
before.” We are nearer Europe now as a result of modern transport 
development than we were to San Francisco twenty years ago. I sailed 
on the 8S. 8S. Manhattan on May 31 and a large airliner with passengers 
passed over us the second day out, and was returning with passengers on 
our sixth day out; while we were still one day from Havre, France, the 
airplane with thirty-six persons aboard was back in New York. In a very 
few years eighty per cent of all travelers, considerable freight, and all 
mail will be handled by air service. So you see it means something to us, 
or at least to those coming after us, who wins in the next conflict over 
there—I should say in the next mass slaughter over there, because that’s 
what it will be. And I will go further and say that whoever wins will 
not win anything but a demoralized, poverty-stricken, diseased, brutalized 
world. And still I say we can’t keep out of it. And still I believe— 
although somewhat alone in my opinion—war may be escaped by some 
unknown Power, but mainly because I believe that the great business 
minds of Germany will understand that by war there is everything to 
lose, nothing to gain. 

Right or wrong in their opinions all parties, Labor, Governments 
and employers in Geneva, representing forty-eight nations, agree that 
President Roosevelt stopped war by his radio address to the world de- 
manding that all rulers and governments sit down in conference and lay 
their cards on the table and discuss their claims and grievances, to the 
end that an understanding be reached that would guarantee peace for 
ten or twenty-five years. That address of President Roosevelt’s “rang 
around the world.” The Germans suppressed it, but it got in there through 
French and English newspapers and other grapevine methods. It surely 
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stopped Hitler at that time. President Roosevelt is regarded as something 
holy and sacred by those masses of workers in France and Switzerland 
and other countries that desire peace but will fight if necessary. 

I talked with many Jewish expatriates in France and Switzerland 
and on the ship returning home. Their stories of persecution are heart- 
breaking and almost unbelievable. I will not recite them here or now. 
You have read some of the stories in the papers. But no writer can paint 
a picture of the real distress and suffering of many of those people, some 
well educated, whose families were born in Germany for four or five 
generations. Not only their money and property confiscated, but their 
loved ones insulted and in some instances ravaged. All of them agree 
that the good German people are not to blame. One lady on the ship, wife 
of a distinguished surgeon, now deceased, highly educated, stated to me 
that her neighbors, her husband’s friends and companions were forbidden 
to visit or speak to her. They, those good, honest rank and file Germans, 
deplore this persecution but they are helpless. Those people also advise 
me that the German masses want no war, but they cannot even protest. 
All facts and information about the United States are suppressed, and 
to be found with a United States paper would place you under suspicion. 
In Italy the people are somewhat more outspoken against war. The good, 
home-loving Italian people love and respect America. Information that I 
obtained from many sources leads me to believe that if war comes it will 
be forced on the majority of the people in both Germany and Italy. I can- 
not, of course, state firmly that the information I received is entirely 
accurate, but it came from many sources, from cool-headed men and 
women who live in an age and in a country where happiness is banished, 
where the realities of life are bitter, and where from day to day anything 
can happen. They talked slowly and fervently and it is difficult to believe 
they were exaggerating. 

All of the above is given to you for you to believe or not, just as you 
see it. The one lesson you and I should obtain from this is to thank 
Heaven that we are living in a land where freedom still prevails and 
where men may express themselves freely and not be afraid that because 
they disagree with those in power they will be exterminated or destroyed 
or their wives or daughters or sons molested. Thank God that the Stars 
and Stripes still wave over your roof at night and that your Union can 
function freely and your voice and protest can and will be heard; and 
vow again to preserve that Flag and that Union, and swear once more that 
you will help to defeat by your voice and vote, inside and outside of your 
Union, anyone who advocates the destruction of this free land of ours by 
substituting some other form of government such as now prevails in many 
countries in Europe, where men of Labor are destroyed and where no 
Labor Unions are allowed to prevail. Happy we should be, even in our 
troubles, to have this land of liberty as our land, our country. 





Dune the graduation exercises of our schools and colleges throughout 
the country this year, as in former years, some outstanding man or 
woman had an honorary degree conferred upon him, or her, by the school 
or college. These persons are usually those who have done some great 
good for our country, or who, through their profession or position, have 
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been able to render some assistance in this particular line of work. These 
persons may not have graduated from the school or college which con- 
ferred the degree upon them. 


This year, as in former years, the principal speakers delivering the 
addresses at these exercises, or at the banquet which followed, took spe- 
cial care to present their feelings in so far as they pertained to the 
organized workers of our country and some of the speeches would indicate 
that in these organized Labor bodies more racketeering than good was 
being done. 


This we cannot help but say is not true, because the organized Labor 
Movement of our country does not back up any wrongdoer whether he is 
in the movement or outside of it. Labor organizations are composed of 
good American citizens who do not uphold anyone who violates either the 
laws of society or the laws of our government. 


We also know that for many years, or up to within the last six or 
seven years, from talks we have had with graduates attending the different 
colleges, among them sons of men within the organized Labor Movement, 
when they returned home between semesters or at the end after receiving 
their diplomas, they came back with an entirely different view of the Labor 
Movement from that which they had learned from their fathers who had 
represented Labor practically all their lives. Perhaps the professors, or 
those having control of the colleges, were always more interested in the 
capitalists’ side of the case than they were in the side of the workers who 
were left to shift for themselves in the best way they could. We also know 
these professors and teachers had to teach and instruct the students along 
the line of propaganda given them to teach and no doubt some of them 
realized and understood the same method was being applied to them in so 
far as the wages they received after the time and money they had spent in 
getting their education. 

Today, some of these professors and teachers have become organ- 
ized—some with a lot of different “isms.” Many of the old-time trade 
unionists, however, believe they are organizing in order to protect them- 
selves and improve their working conditions and as time goes on will be 
in a better position to improve their working conditions and hold their 
positions. 

Owing to conditions which have arisen in recent years, many grad- 
uates from high schools and colleges have been unable to get positions in 
keeping with their education and have had to get out and do labor work 
and you may rest assured after they have been at this class of work for a 
year or more and have earned their bread and butter by the sweat of their 
brow, their ideas will change considerably from those given them by the 
great capitalists during their student days or in their speeches at their 
closing exercises. 

The newspapers of the country give a great deal of publicity to the 
addresses given at these exercises by some of our leading capitalists, but 
the students who are forced to go out and do manual labor soon find out 
that what appeared in the newspapers and which they believed in their 
minds to be gospel truth cannot under any circumstances be applied in 
the case of the man who has to make his living through hard and laborious 
work at small wages. 

We may not be able to reach the professors and inside workers in the 
colleges who believe every line of publicity and propaganda attacking 
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unions, but we may be able to reach those who do not hold any position in 
the college and are free to believe as they see fit and bring to their 
attention the side of the Labor Movement and have them analyze the state- 
ments and propaganda against Labor. We can also bring it to the attention 
of our members who read our Journal so they may analyze this propa- 
ganda attacking labor unions. It is not necessary for anyone to believe 
everything he hears or reads. He should use his own mind to find out 
just what it amounts to and why it is given such publicity by the news- 
papers to bring it to the attention of the public. These same newspapers 
employ men and women who are members of labor unions and they have 
agreements with different branches of Labor, but they have to be careful 
not to say or publish anything that is not pleasing to or approved by 
those who carry advertisements in their papers. We are also led to 
believe, from recent actions, that in some localities it is extra hard to get 
a Labor story over the air because it might offend some business concern 
or firm who patronizes that particular line. There is nothing we can do 
about it now but some day a law may be enacted which will make the 
use of the air as free to you and to me as it is at the present time to 
those who pay for it. 

We might say here we noticed that among the speakers who delivered 
addresses at the different exercises that there were a few who were 
favorable to Labor, who only a few years back, had they made such state- 
ments, might find their position in jeopardy. For this we may be thankful 
and as the world—and we with it—grows older we will be happy to know 
that conditions are improving.—J. M. G. 





Bs BUSINESS is again back at its old trick of running, on the least pre- 
text, into court to tie up any labor union in any way it can, and the 
politicians as well as some of our reform prosecutors are on the job every 
minute trying to connect Labor with any and all kinds of rackets. Their 
idea seems to be that they will reap their reward at some future election 
in the district. We have no sympathy for those who do wrong whether 
or not they are members of a union. As good citizens we could not take 
any other stand. As far as the employers are concerned they are looking 
for an opportunity to have all laws which seem in any way favorable to 
unions held up through court rulings until their political side can win and 
will change them back, as has already been done in several states where 
there was a change in the governors and the legislators. Actions of this 
kind should wake up the membership of all labor unions and make them 
realize that they must use their full voting strength at every election or 
they will lose whatever friendly and helpful legislation they have gained 
by placing in office those who are fair to the workers. The members of 
our union must work with those of other organizations and all who work 
for a living so they will not become careless about what they have secured 
through putting their friends into office and forget to continue to use their 
voting strength at elections. The vote of the farmers went back to the other 
side because of propaganda put out by those who are not our friends and 
who sold to the farmers the idea that the workers, especially the organ- 
ized workers in our cities, were getting all of the profits and the farmers 
left holding the bag and they, themselves, would go out of business unless 
there was a change. It is up to us then to show the farmers of this country 
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that they have not received anything from the party they went back to 
and if they ever hope or expect to get anything in the future they will 
have to go along with the workers of the country who buy in larger 
quantities what they raise than does the middleman or the business man 
although in many cases they get the profit which should go to the farmer. 
While we realize that it is necessary that someone must handle and run 
business between the farmer, the manufacturer and the worker, under the 
system prevailing in our country, we also wish to say we do not have any 
complaint to make about it so long as we all get a square deal. We feel 
that we do not need too much governmental law in dealings between em- 
ployer and employee, or too much for the farmer or the manufacturer. 
Some regulation may be had in the interest of all, including the Great 
Public, about which there is so much said and written. In fact, one would 
think it was a class all by itself and that we were not a part of that class. 
Well, we are. We have to eat, drink, sleep, rest and be clothed, as well 
as have some recreation. Records will show those interested that before 
men became organized into labor unions that working conditions were 
terrible and wages so low they were next to nothing. This condition existed 
even for some time after the men began to organize and the workers and 
their families had to scratch along as best they could. This same condition 
would prevail today if the different associations of employers could get 
away with it. 

We know that newly organized local unions sometimes make mistakes, 
but where this happens it is due to lack of education on their side, and 
where employers were unwilling to bargain collectively or negotiate with 
the unions to which their members belonged. The best proof of this is that 
just so soon as the NRA went into effect a greater number of employers 
started to establish company-controlled unions than was even before 
attempted, with members of the firm not only holding membership in 
them but, in many instances, holding office as well in these so-called unions 
organized for the protection of the workers in their employment.—J. M. G. 


wi the month of August here it seems that summer is almost over, 
because after Labor Day the schools open and most families are back 
on schedule. But August is still before us and many of our members are 
receiving vacations with pay through their union agreements. 

A few years back, to our members, the idea of including a clause in the 
agreement asking for a vacation with pay looked like a mountain over 
which they would not be able to cross, but time and hard work has suc- 
ceeded in getting this vacation idea on its way. The first local unions that 
were successful in getting a wage agreement with the vacation provision 
were the unions working a seven-day week, making a vacation more than 
necessary for those men. Now about all unions of any standing have a 
six-day week, others a five and a half day week, and a few have a five-day 
week. To date we have not heard of any of our employers going out of 
business on account of the vacation period and the shorter work week. On 
the other hand, we have been told by many that they would never again 
think of going back to the old way of doing business as they, too, have 
more time to spend with their families and friends and enjoy a good time 
rather than just work day after day until they pass on. 
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Now, in time, all of our unions will be having vacations with pay, so 
build up your local to be large and strong not only with the thought of 
vacation in mind, but that you may gain further improvements in condi- 
tions and wages. 

To those who still have their vacations to look forward to, if you 
can go into the country or to the seashore, then be sure that you give your 
wife and children, and others who are dependent upon you, a trip of a 
few days to some nearby recreation spot. A change will do them, as well 
as you, a lot of good and next year when you have your time off you may 
be in a better position to take them on a longer trip or for a longer vaca- 
tion. Let’s hope so, anyway.—J. M. G. 


A JOINT COUNCIL in any district can be and usually is of great assistance 
to the locals composing the Council. In the first place when a wage 
agreement is brought in by a local union for the approval of the council, 
as it should be, before it is forwarded to the International for its ap- 
proval, it should be gone into very carefully and they should know what 
changes are being made in this agreement over the agreement under 
which the local members have been working. If the changes are too radical 
or the Council believes they are asking for the impossible both in wages 
and conditions, they should refuse to endorse it for, after all, where such 
is the case it may be the means of bringing about a strike or lockout 
which might, in time, involve every local of the council. While up to date 
this has not happened, and we hope it never will, it is just as easy to be 
careful. We have heard it said, on more than one occasion, that the mem- 
bers of the local should know what they want when a new agreement is 
being drawn up and if they have the nerve to ask for what they want 
there does not seem to be any good reason why the Council should not 
approve it and the wisdom of the action of the local is set aside and not 
given consideration as some of the delegates to the Council do not want, 
as they express it, to stick their necks out too far because it might cause 
hard feelings, and the local, they think, should be allowed to take a chance. 
We believe also that great care should be exercised by the Council in 
endorsing strike requests. It has been our experience in the past on several 
occasions that where the local committee and the employers had failed to 
come to an agreement and negotiations were about to end and the Joint 
Council sent out a committee to meet with the employers, they were suc- 
cessful in bringing about a settlement satisfactory to all parties concerned, 
and which no doubt was a great relief to all of the other locals in that par- 
ticular city or district because we all know wherever there is a strike it 
means more or less strife for all the other locals.—J. M. G. 





ORRECTION: In the July issue of our Monthly Magazine, under the 
heading of “Minutes of Meeting of General Executive Board” it was 
stated that United States Senator James Meade of New York introduced 
an amendment to the Wheeler Bill dealing with all forms of transportation, 
which amendment would discriminate against regular truckmen and favor 
the Railway Express Agency. The amendment, we are now informed, was 
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not by Senator Meade but was introduced by Senator Pepper of Florida. 
The amendment was discussed in the hearings of the Senate Committee, 
of which Senator Meade was a member, and rejected. We are further 
informed that when Senator Meade and Senator Pepper were up for 
election last year, our membership in New York and in Florida left noth- 7 


ing undone to help in their election. 


Our people, 61,000 members of the International Union in New York | 
State, and their friends, will note this correction—D. J. ToBINn, Editor. 





It Still Remains True that the 
Way Out of the Depression 
Is to Give Men Jobs at 
Standard Wages 


The “New Deal” has closed another 
fiscal year with a deficit. It’s $3,500,- 
000,000 this time, $400,000,000 less 
than Roosevelt estimated last Janu- 
ary. The national debt has gone over 
the $40,000,000,000 mark. 

The usual cry goes up: “Where will 
it all end?” 

* HE co 


Debts and deficits are not confined 
to the United States. The pests are 
universal. Measured by wealth and 
population, Britain is in infinitely 
worse shape. 

Those who are worrying about the 
debt would spend their time more 
profitably if they were to consider 
what would happen if Uncle Sam 
stopped spending. 

The army of idle numbers 11,000,- 
000. They are getting material help 
from the government. Cut that off, 
and where will we be? 

co * * 


“Business will take care of every- 
thing if given a chance,” shouts a 
group which is very vocal. But no one 
authorized to speak for business 
comes forward to guarantee the prom- 
ise. To add to our skepticism, we have 
the record of the Hoover administra- 
tion. Business was given a free hand 
in those days and we skidded down the 
toboggan until, in 1932, many men, 
not easily alarmed, feared revolu- 
tion.—Labor. 


Westinghouse Restores Pay 


The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, New York, ™ 
has restored the salaries of 8,700 sal- 
aried employees whose pay was cut 
10 per cent a year ago. The restora- 7 
tion does not affect the pay of those? 
receiving $125 or less a month, since 
such salaries were restored in Jan- 
uary of this year. 


Europe Is Far Ahead of U. 8.7 


in Housing 


New York, N. Y.—AlIl European 
nations have excelled the United 
States in residential building during™ 
the last ten years, according to a WPA ™ 
survey made public by Lieut. Col.’ 
Brehon B. Somervell, New York City™ 
Works Progress Administrator. 

If the United States raised the rate™ 
of residential housing to the level pre- 
vailing in some European countries, 7 
employment for at least 2,500,000 ad-~ 
ditional workers would be provided, 7 
the report said. : 


Surplus Food Products for 
Non-Relief Workers 


Kansas City, Mo.—Milo Perkins, ™ 
president of the Federal Surplus Com-" 
modity Corporation, declared in an® 
interview with a representative of the 
New York Times here that the s0-7 
called stamp plan of distributing sur-7 
plus food products to relief workers) 
might well be expanded to include per- 7 
sons in private industry employed at_ 
low wages.—News Letter. 
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5 st A WORD to the Trustees of our local unions. To be elected to the 


¥ 








office of Trustee of your local union is one of the outstanding compli- 


- ments the union can pay you, as it proves that the membership look to 
§ you for protection in so far as the finances of the local is concerned and 


in all cases where the Trustees do the work and audit the books in accord- 


» ance with the provisions of our International Constitution, when the 
» Auditor goes over the books he does not find any shortage in the accounts 


and so reports to the International office. Every now and then, the audi- 


» tors in going over the accounts of locals find that the Trustees just accept 


the election in order to hold office and take the word of the Secretary- 


. Treasurer as to the financial condition of the union and sign their names 


to the report. Where this is done there is a chance that something may 
slip and go wrong which would never have happened had the books been 


| audited every month as they should be under our laws. The company that 
‘bonds the Secretary-Treasurer and Business Agent of the local where 
, they handle the funds of the organization until they are deposited in the 
=. bank can refuse to make good on such bonds, should anything go wrong, 


if the Trustees have not been doing their work as it should be done in 


» accordance with our laws. We are just bringing this to the attention of 
» those elected to the office of Trustee in their local and who may. not be 
© doing the work in the right way. We are more than glad to report that 
' the number of such cases is very small and is getting smaller each -year 
» and we hope we may continue to receive such reports.—J. M. G. 





q We ARE again drawing to the attention of our membership the fact that 


all letters and correspondence sent the International Office must come 


» through the Secretary-Treasurer of the local or one of the other officers 
- and must bear the seal of the local, otherwise the writer will not receive 


an answer. This is a law of the International Office and must be observed 
by the membership because if it is not, this office could not possibly 
handle its regular work owing to the number of letters that would come 
in from our general membership. If you have anything which you think 
should be brought to the attention of the International office, you may 


» rest assured that the executive board of your local will see that it is sent 
> in in regular form. We also say to those who send in letters but do not 
} sign their names that no action will be taken on them or any attention 


given to them. Such letters are written by someone with a suspicious mind 


' who wishes to make trouble for someone and hopes not to be found out 


himself.—J. M. G. 





’ [HE REPRESENTATIVES of some of our new local unions, and themselves 


new in the work, feel when they receive the least bit of opposition 
from the employers that they must immediately have help from the Inter- 
national Union and do nothing at all about the grievance themselves, just 
wait for the International to send someone into their city. In. the mean- 


- time the case grows cold and when it is possible to send in a representative 


it is hard to pick it up and get it settled. All successful business repre- 
sentatives in the different sections of the country handle these miatters 
just as soon as they come up and as a consequence have outstanding locals 
with fine conditions for their membership. Our advice to those of you 


3 who have not tried this way of doing your work just give it a trial and 


you will not need to get into a strike and you will have better luck on 


» your job for the union.—J. M. G. 


























Official Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 

STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
e@e 


Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 
ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . .$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


e 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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